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Every citizen should be interested in the 
largest possible development of Washington, the 
National Capital, to the end that it may become 
the most beautiful capital city in the world and 
also that it may stand as a model and guide to 
all American cities for physical and administra- 
tive advance. The progress of the Capital, phys- 
ical and moral, for the last thirty-five years has 
been largely due to the so-called half and half 
arrangement of the “organic act” of 1878 for a 
“permanent government of the District of Colum- 
bia,” under which the District residents, through 
the taxes they pay, have contributed one-half of 
the expense, and the rest of the American people, 
the real owners of Washington, through the Con- 
gress, have contributed the other half. 

The American Civic Association points out 
that this policy is now seriously threatened by a 
small group of men in Congress, who have suc- 
ceeded in passing through the House four meas- 
ures which, if enacted, would destroy the opera- 
tions of the half and half plan, and they have 
other measures of a similar sort pending. A con- 
cise pamphlet history of the National Capital 
and its relation to the Nation has been written 
by Hon. Henry B. F. McFarland, for ten years 
one of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, which can be obtained from the A\sso- 
ciation headquarters in Washington. 


* * * 
Readers say: 


Winfield, Kansas.—Nearly everything I read 
is related in some way to my Chautauqua read- 
ing. Thus my Chautauqua course becomes a 
sort of filing cabinet—a great systematizer for 
all my reading. I expect to read Chautauqua as 
long as I live. 

** © 


“The Weekly Chautauquan suits me well,” 
says a California reader. 


* * * 





LaGrange, Ga.—I am enjoying this year’s 
reading course so much. Never expect to be 
without your reading course, and the magazine 
is a new joy to me every week. 

* * * 
Thomasville, N. C.—Will you please send 


one (Chautauquan) to me, as every one is so in- 
teresting that I want to keep every number. 


* * * 


Osceola, Neb.—I like the size of the new 
magazine. 
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HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 


NEWS PERSPECTIVE 


The New Paramount Issue in Great 
Britain 

Political changes are sometimes sudden and 
dramatic, and the unexpected, as the French say, 
frequently happens in politics. It may be doubt- 
ed, however, whether recent history affords a 
parallel to the latest developments in British poli- 
tics. The United Kingdom has a new and ex- 
traordinary issue, one that completely eclipses 
Irish home rule or Ulster resistance to home rule. 
That issue is, civil rule versus military dictation, 
or military intervention in politics at the dictation 
of a tory clique of aristocrats. 


The events which led to the emergence of 
this strange issue may be very briefly reviewed. 
Premier Asquith, it will be remembered, made his 
final offer to the Ulster-tory unionists in the mid- 
dle of March. He suggested a referendum in 
the counties of Ulster whereby each county might 
vote itself out, for a period of six years of the 
home rule scheme. At the end of the period home 
tule would automatically apply to the counties 
that had voted themselves out, unless the imperi- 
al parliament should extend their time or make 
their exclusion permanent. The Asquith cabinet 
could not offer more than this; it was, in the 
opinion of many of the cabinet’s supporters, far 
too generous a concession, if not a violation of 
the principle of the home rule bill. 

For a while the attitude of the Ulster anti- 
home rule leaders was in doubt. There were ob- 
jections to the six-year period, but they were not 
very weighty. Acceptance of the compromise was 
deemed likely. But the extremists, the die-hards 
and last-ditchers, prevailed over the moderates 
and the Asquith offer was rejected. At this time 


excitement in Ulster and the danger of disorder 
by hotheads rendered it necessary for the govern- 
ment to order some military and naval movements 
for the purpose of guarding arsenals, maintain- 
ing order and preventing outbreaks. These moves 
were misunderstood and misrepresented. Many 
British officers, from generals down, tendered 
their resignations. They declared that they would 
not coerce Ulster or “invade” for purposes of ul- 
timate coercion. The action of these officers cre- 
ated a sensation and a crisis, and was discussed 
in parliament. This discussion disclosed the fact 
that the War Office had for months been carry- 
ing on “negotiations” with officers, giving them 
pledges and reassurances as to Ulster, and induc- 
ing them to serve in that province in the interest 
of public order. Some of the statements made 
to the officers had the sanction of the cabinet, but 
others were added by Col. Seely, secretary of 
war, without the knowledge of the premier and 
the cabinet. These additional instructions were 
gratuitous and uncalled for; they indicated weak- 
ness and timidity on the part of the war office. 
When the commons found out what had hap- 
pened alarm and indignation spread through lib- 
eral, radical and labor circles. Was the civil 
power to be opposed—when liberals were in of- 
fice—by an aristocratic and military cabal? There 
were rumors and charges of interference by the 
king in the interest of toryism and Ulster de- 
fiance of the government, but these were cate- 
gorically- denied. The Asquith cabinet was for 
a day or two in serious danger, for its own 
stanch supporters were ready to repudiate it and 
demand a more vigorous, democratic, constitu- 
tional policy. The cabinet, however, weathered 
the storm by repudiating the gratuitous promises 
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made to the rebellious officers and issuing new 
instructions on “discipline.” Implicit obedience 
to lawful orders from the civil authority was de- 
manded of the army, and officers were forbidden 
to demand assurances regarding future, possible 
or anticipated contingencies. 

The home rule question, to repeat, was and ‘s 
completely overshadowed by this new issue. No 
matter what happens now in parliament or :n 
Ulster, it is certain that the next general election 
—which, by common consent cannot be long de- 
layed—will be fought on the new issue—a demo- 
cratic army, a non-partisan and non-political 
army, absolute civil supremacy and obedience on 
the part of all to the law of the land. 

Partisan politics, tory class feeling, intrigue 
and defection in the army would, of course, spell 
danger within and danger without. There can 
be no security, national strength or progress in 
Great Britain if the army can be used as an in- 
strument of a class, a party or a special interest. 
The whole nation understands this, and even the 
extreme tories realize that the question raised 
admits of but one answer and one mode of set- 
tlement. A party that preaches or encourages 
“syndicalism” and desertion in the army is 
doomed to ignominious defeat. 


++ 


The Fabre Line, according to the New York Post, 
has just installed on each of its steamers a moving- 
picture machine with an experienced operator, and film 
plays will be presented nightly during the voyage. At 
the end of each voyage new reels are taken aboard. 
There is always one reel of an educational character, 
covering some European country. This reel is ex- 
plained by a lecturer. The lecturer also delivers ad- 
dresses on various phases of navigation 


+ 
How Germany Deals with Unemploy- 
ment 

The necessity of regarding the unemploy- 
ment problem as a national one, and the hope 
that lies in recent efforts indicative of that mode 
of treatment, have been discussed in these pages. 
Reference was made incidentally to the European 
plans or experiments in the premises. Here is 
what a writer says about one important aspect 
of Germany’s handling of the question: 


In all the cities and towns, and in almost all 
the hamlets, there is at least an agency or an 
agent to whom any man in need of work or any 
emplover in need of a worker can apply. Each 
bureau, each agent, is put in touch with the 
whole system, so that arriving even in a small 
town a worker can know in what direction to 
look for work and, what is equally important, in 
what direction not to look. 





At the very least it saves time, and at the 
best it puts the workless in the right channel for 
finding work and the employer in the right chan- 
nel for finding workers. This completeness 97 
the system is one of the marked features of the 
German labor bureaus. They are not commer- 
cial; they are free. They are not all alike. Some 
of them are private bureaus; some are managed 
by the trade unions, some by philanthropists, 
some by churches. Most of them are municipal, 
but they are all connected and the government 
oversees the whole system, leaving out the fraud- 
ulent and inefficient, but banding the effective 
into one whole. 


The government neither manages nor meets 
the cost of the local bureau. That is managed 
and financed by the local committee. The gov- 
ernment simply finances and controls the means 
of inter-communication binding them together. 

It has been plain to students of unemploy- 
ment for some time that, while local efforts and 
remedies should be encouraged, lack of co-opera- 
tion and co-ordination may render such efforts 
futile or worse at times. A city may find that in 
attempting to relieve the unemployed it is only 
making itself a Mecca of new legions of unem- 
ployed. Taxpayers naturally protest against 
feeding and housing thousands of strangers, 
especially when local claims are largely unsatis- 
fied. 

It is well to ship men from cities to rural 
districts and farms, as the Governor of New 
York has been doing on a small, experimental 
scale. It is well to open state and municipal em- 
ployment agencies, and to find work for the fit 
and the employable who show an honest dis- 
position to take advantage of modest and humble 
opportunities. But real success is impossible 
without such a chain of agencies and such ade- 
quate supervision and regulation as the German 
system provides. 


++ 
What the Matter is with the Magazines 


It is no secret that the magazines have been 
wrestling with serious problems and undergoing 
readjustment. Some have gone out of existence; 
others have been absorbed or merged in others; 
still others have modified their policies. That the 
situation is still far from satisfactory is candidly 
acknowledged by the magazine editors them- 
selves. At a meeting held in Philadelphia recent- 
ly several of them spoke on the subject with much 
force and plainness. What is the matter with 
our magazines? 
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Here are some of the grievances aired ur ex- 
planations offered : 


There are too many popular magazines and 
there is, consequently, too much competition 
among them. As all cannot work up enormous 
circulations, some must struggle and perhaps go 
to the wall. 


There is too much sameness in the maga- 
zines, too much imitation, too little ingenuity or 
fertility. feature, all 
at once copy it and weary the public with it. 


When one hits on a new 


There has been too much muck-raking or 
sensational exploitation of political questions. 
The general public is tired of reform talk and of 
denunciation of alleged social evils. 
zines 


The maga- 
have ceased to cultivate their own field and 
have tried to do the work of the newspaper. The 
result is repetition, staleness, crudity, 
lack of interest. 


haste and 


Magazines are too timid, too conservative, 
too dull. They defer to Mrs. Grundy unduly and 
are afraid of truth, realism and life. 


When magazine editors themselves prefer 





such charges as these—and many newspapers 
readily indorse them—there is little enough left 
Doubtless there 
is exaggeration in some of the counts of the in- 
dictment. They are not even consistent. Yet 
there is truth in most of them. The magazines 
have sacrificed style, method and 
scholarship to supposed timeliness and enterprise. 
They have subordinated literary and artistic re- 
quirements to those of immediate success and 
popularity. They have certainly done the work 
of dailies and weeklies over again. They have 
not been original, independent, individual 
enough. What is called muck-raking is only an 


illustration. 


for the average reader to add. 


too often 


Articles on government, on admin- 
istration, on political and economic evils have a 
place in magazines, but such articles should be 
quiet, intelligent, solid, careful. The same is 
true of other topics; the manner, not the matter 
proclaims the policy of the magazine. Regarding 
manner and style, the former editor of The Cen- 
tury, Robert Underwood Johnson, was reported 
as saying to the Philadelphia conference: 

The new type of magazine has no region of 
repose for the eye to rest upon. It reflects the 
neurasthenia of the day, the impatient pulling up 
of ev erything growing in our national life, to see 


if it is alive. Its writers attempt to take the 
Kingdom of Heaven by rush-line violence. This 


restlessness of the magazines is not less regret- 
table, since it is the coeificient of the age. 

Years ago, Woodrow Wilson, in commenting 
on Carlyle’s style, said trenchantly, “All life is 
not running to a fire.” I believe that we ought to 
return to the calmer philosophy of Emerson. It 
would show us that truth does not consist wholly 
in the exposure of facts, but that we may best 
contribute to the progress of our times through 
a fine ideality. Realism is too often unworthy 
as an end, if not as a means. Realism is like 
the stones of the temple, but idealism is the glory 
of the temple itself. 

These sentiments have been given less liter- 
ary expression in many newspapers, whose ad- 
vice to magazines is perhaps not wholly impar- 
tial. The fact is patent enough that magazines 
should appeal to different publics, or to publics 
of different modes, from those of the daily press. 
Repose, finish, art, elegance, care, seriousness— 
these are the qualities that give magazines their 
permanent raison d étre. 

++ 

The new Commission on 
the last National Council of Congregationalists, has 
named a big committee, districted the country, pre- 
pared a great company of speakers, and enters upon 
the most comprehensive campaign in the history of the 
denomination. Like some others, the Commission lays 
the responsibility for action upon the men of each 
church. President King of Oberlin heads the Commis- 
sion, and its active leader is the new secretary, the 
Rev. Dr. Hubert C. Herring. The campaign covers 
all Congregational benevolences. 

Disciples of Christ utilize the campaign to inau- 
gurate a Men and Million plan. It began on Febru- 
ary 15 but is not to end until $6,000,000 has been sub- 
scribed. R. A. Long, the Kansas City lumber mil- 
lionaire, has offered $1,000,000 with the conditions that 
Disciples turn in and within the coming two or three 
years pledge $5,000,000. Disciples everywhere are say- 
ing they will secure the millions, and while so doing 
will also increase their membership, already growing 
more rapidly than any other body, unless in some 
years it be the Methodist and Roman Catholic. 

Presbyterians North and South, United Presbyteri- 
ans, the Reformed Churches, both Dutch and German, 
United Brethren, and Lutherans of the General Synod 
are joined in this vast enterprise. Literature almost 
by the ton is going into every city and hamlet. Off- 
cers of nearly all organizations are giving up other 
lines and devoting themselves to this work. It is al- 
together the most united plar, the most ambitious one, 
and everybody expects the biggest results, of anything 
yet attempted by Protestants. 

Some bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
in their own dioceses, are tak'ng up the plan, but as a 
chrrch it is being passed by. The Rt. Rev. Dr. Arthur 
S. Lloyd, head of the Episcopal General Mission Board, 
was elected chairman of the whole plan. Going to the 
General .Convention of his church last October he 
asked for approval of what he had done, and was 
backed by the Church Unity leaders, especially those 
who are working for the World Conference on Faith 
and Order. Withovt mentioning other bodies by name, 
Bishop Lloyd’s superiors took such hostile attitude that 
he felt compelled to resign. This he did, and the Rev. 
Dr. Arthur J. Brown of the Presbyterian Church, was 
chosen chairman. Nevertheless, as has been said, a few 
bold bishops, supreme in their own d'stricts, are enter- 
ing on this campaign 


Missions, appointed by 
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Church membership in America grew last year 
618,000, Methodists leading all. It is to raise this 
growth, now approaching 2 per cent a year, that this 
common effort is put forth. America leads the world 
in contributions to foreign missions. With Canada 
churches included it gives about $17,000,000 a year. It 
also leads the world in gifts to home missions. The 
amount, without Canada, is between $45,000,000 and 
$50,000,000 a year. America also leads in Sunday 
School work, both in number of pupils and in prepara- 
tion of Bible lessons. The campaigns which 
started February 15, are to increase these mission 
gifts, and to increase the number of children in Bible 
schools. Especially is it aimed to induce every church 
member to give money, even if a small amount. At 
present a very large proportion of actual Protestant 
members of churches give nothing at all to the support 
of churches which they attend, and still fewer give 
anything to causes beyond their own local church. 


Eight Week Clubs for Working Girls 

It is often remarked that many excelleut 
things are started and achieved in this country 
without attracting much public attention. States, 
cities, private bodies, civic organizations con- 
stantly bring forth ideas and make useful con- 
tributions to progress, but the world is too busy, 
too full of problems and events and complications 
to attend to such things properly. Here is an 
illustration of this to which we referred briefly 
in The Chautauquan of August 9, 1913. 

In a recent issue of The Independent a 
very interesting account was published of “The 
Eight Week Clubs” that are being organized by 
the Young Women’s Christian Association. Sev- 
eral newspapers have commented on the scheme 
and wondered why they had not heard of it be- 
fore. It is not wholly novel in its essential char- 
acter, but it is certainly happy and novel in some 
of its features. We reproduce the account in 
full : 

Supper, society and study pleasantly com- 
bined and attractively organized—these are the 
advantages which the Eight Week Clubs of the 
Young Women”s Christian Association offer to 
employed girls. Any ten, from a factory, laun- 
dry, mill or store may form a chapter for a term 
of eight weeks. The scheme is national in scope, 
and between club and club there is strong compe- 
tition for the best all-around record. Cups, med- 
als and certificates of honor are used to stimulate 
this rivalry. 

The supper and “mixing” and study comes 
once a week. At seven o'clock work begins. 
Classes in hygiene, literature, English, Old Testa- 
ment, salesmanship, dramatics, cookery, sewing, 
embroidery, basketry, civics, and home-making 
are provided—a motley assortment, but each 
meeting some girl’s need. Each member must 
take two different courses between seven and 
nine. There are four terms during the year, 
but in most cases girls continue to attend after 
the eight weeks are over. One worker in a glass 


factory received enough “credits” to entitle her 
to enter normal school. Many girls have won 
rapid promotion in their work as a result of the 
club study. 

Thousands of homes, too, show the effects 
of the work. Girls are taught how to choose 
and furnish a house, how to select and prepare 
foods, how to dress comfortably and artistically 
with the least possible expense, and how to be 
efficient wives. The spirit of thrift is much en- 
couraged. Each girl is expected to open a say- 
ings account, however small, and influence as 
many other girls as possible to do the same. Great 
care is taken to instruct the girls in community 
service. A general review of the woman move- 
ment is presented, with a study of laws affecting 
the health and safety of women, the drawing up 
of a good citizen’s code, and current events. Each 
girl is made to feel that she must do something 
to improve the conditions of community life and 
cultivate civic spirit. 

Commending such work and such organiza- 
tion to Chautauqua circles is like carrying coal 
to Newcastle. But there are many corporations 
and other employers of labor to whom the idea 
may be new, and who should find the example 


suggestive and inspiring. We cannot all go to 


continuation schools regularly, but there are tens, 
hundreds of thousands of men and women who 


would welcome “continuation studies” in forms 


so delightful and attractive. Recreation, social 


intercourse, instruction and cultural studies are 
things that can be combined, and all that is need- 
ed is initiative and proper direction. 

+ 


Christian Associations, Brotherhoods and Laymen’s 
Leagues in half a dozen principal Protestant bodies, 
have joined for the first time this spring in efforts to 
get names of university graduates this June who are 
settling in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago and St. Louis. In imperfect ways ths informa- 
tion has been sought in former years. but this year the 
religious body to which each graduate belongs is to be 
obtained if possible, and committees in these churches 
in the cities named are to do the follow-vp work. In 
other cities, chiefly Springfield, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis and some in the Sovrth, similar work is 
contemplated and in part is heing taken hold of this 
year, with the aim of perfectirg it in the next twelve 
months. 

College and universities that are he'ng canvassed 
for men include Harvard, Brown, Yale, Columbia, Cor- 
nell, Michigan, Chicago, Minnesota, Pernsylvania, 
Princeton, and, in less thorough ways, Williams, Am- 
herst, Syracuse and the University of Illinois. Much 
has been learned in the way of methods with‘n the past 
two years, and these methods seek men to pvt them 
into effect. Students in most of these institutions are 
doing some form of Christian work. Heretofore many 
have stopped such work the moment they were gradu- 
ated and settled in a profession or in business. The 
new efforts consist in keeping as manv of them in 
harness as possible. It is a practical application of the 
enthusiasm aroused at the college summer conferences. 
Thus far the names of about 4,000 students, with 
respective affiliations, and preferences in form of work. 
have been handed in 
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Napoleon's 


The Medical School in Paris at the Time of the Consulate 


NAPOLEON AND EDUCATION 


Jane A. 


O* April 11, 1814, Napoleon abdi- 
cated the throne of 
France. In the court of the palace of 
Fontainebleau which has 
called in commemoration the Cour des 
Adieux he affecting farewell 
to the officers whom he had led to bat- 


imperial 


since been 


bade an 


tle and urged to destroy their fellow- 
men. Yet students of history who 
think that the career of Napoleon the 
Great had no 
only to turn their attention away from 
his destructive to his constructive work. 
With all his egotism and selfishness, he 
was too keen a statesman not to realiz 
the importance of providing for com 
munity progress. As a result, he became 
in many 
good. 


beneficent results have 


ways a powerful agent for 


The changes made by Napoleon in the 
Code of Laws and in the judicial or- 
ganization of France are well known, 
for they defied the ordeal of 
time. What he accomplished for na- 
tional education is not so well known, 
but it redounds greatly to his credit. 


have 


Napoleon, it will be remembered, was, 
as a school boy, reserved and studious, 
preferring study to any amusement, and 
distinguishing himself both in mathe- 
matics and the abstract sciences. Hi 
schooling was obtained at the Autun 
Preparatory school, at the military 
school at Brienne, and the Ecole Mili- 
taire at Paris, the same school wh ‘cia 
still faces the Champs de Mars. Re-- 
garding his experierce at the 
Named school, it is interesting to re 
call that with his natural instinct for 
tegulating whatever was displeasing to 
him, he prepared a memorisi to the 


last 


government, 
sense, on the useless luxury of the pu 


Stewart 


full of good practical 


pils. And a propos of this, it should be 
noted that, later as First Consui of 
France, Napoleon in reorganizing the 





Robes 


Napoleon I in His Imperial 


military schools of France, remembered 
his own experience at the Ecole Mili 
taire and commanded that the severest 
economy should be the rule, the pupi's 
being required to do everything for 
themselves even to the care and shoeing 
of their own horses. 

Education in France, up to Napoleon’s 
time, had been under clerical 
tion. Charlemagne, a thousand 
before, had set the standard by estab 
lishing the School of the Palace, under 


domira 
years 


NAPOLEON © bes 





Farewell 


Adveax de Tootemelatray 


to His Officers on the Occasion of His 


Abdication 
the leadership of Alcuin, a learned 
Anglo-Saxon monk, who had collected 
and restored many valuable Latin manu- 
scripts and thus helped to lay the foun- 
dation for sound, classical scholarship; 
and had commen- 
taries and a variety of other works. 

Philip Augustus, 600 years before Na- 
poleon, had placed the University of 
Under the 
done for 
for the 
So that 
France, the 
went 


written Scripture 


Paris upon a secure basis 
Bourbons but little had 
national education which 


been 
was, 
most part, left to the church. 
when the church fell in 
whole system of education also 
down 

In France (as generally throughout 
the Continent), the humbler classes had 
grown up in ignorance. The Revolu- 
tionary governments had tried to better 
conditions, The National Assembly 
had decreed that every Commune should 
support a school in order to teach the 
first rudiments. But many Communes 
were bankrupt. They were not taxed 
for primary schools. So 


seeing the situation, permitted the re- 


Napoleon, 


ligious schools to reopen, thus provid- 
ing primary instruction 

In addition Napoleon also endowed a 
number of secondary schools, in which 
middle 
fully brought up 

As regards the 
Napoleon 


sons of the classes were care- 


education of girls, 
reflected the opinion of his 
which that young girls 
educated better than their 


times decreed 
might not be 
mothers. 
“Public education is not suitable for 
them,” he declared, “because they are 
never called upon to act in public Man- 
ners are all in all to them. and mar- 
riage is all they look to.” “In times 
past,” he added shrewdly and somewhat 
flippantly, “monastic life was open to 
women; they espoused God, and though 
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VUE DE LEXTERIEUK DES CAPUCINS 


DE LA CHAU SS#I 


Napoleon converted the religious house of the Capuchins of the Chaussée 


society gained little by that alliance, the 
parents gained by pocketing the dowry.” 

But in establishing excellent special 
schools, Napoleon, it is to be noted, 
wisely did not overlook the girls. The 
school at St. Denis is a type of Na- 
poleon’s ideas of training for women, 
and the sort of school which he pro- 
vided for the girls of his time. The 
rules were prepared by himself and he 
decreed that the girls should be taught 
all kinds of housework and must learn 
everything that them as 
housekeepers. These schools, however, 
were open only to fatherless, needy 
daughters of soldiers, civil functionaries 
and members of the Legion of Honor 
which he had established. 

Before the 19th century had closed in 
France, it is interesting to note, public 
secondary schools for girls, 
colleges), the same as for had 
been established. And though at first 
regarded as a hazardous venture on the 
part of the French Government, the 
schools have prospered and their patron 
age has steadily increased. 

In their plan of curriculum, at first, 
following the model, there 
was no effort to duplicate that provided 
for boys in similar grades. But in 1909, 
special courses were established in some 
of the lyceés to meet the needs of the 
growing number of girls preparing for 
the university faculties. The question 
of unifying the two orders of secon 
dary education has been at the front of 


would help 


(lycées and 
boys, 


Napolex mn 


late and owes mvch to the late M 
Camille Sée, the venerable author of 
the girls’ lycée law and champion of 
higher education for women 


Perhaps the most important part of 
Napoleon's educational work was the es 
tablishment of the University of France 
which exists today doing efficient work 
(though under rigid state control). and 


HAN TIA 


d’Antin in 


parte. It is now called the Lycée Condorcet 


which has had many eminent names in 
letters and science 

Napoleon had a realizing sense of the 
importance of arts and sciences. When 
he entered Milan, in triumph, in 1797. 





Son of Napoleon and Marie Louise 


he invited the scholars to meet him and 
give him their opinions “as to the means 
that should be taken and the needs to 


be fulfilled in order to bring new life 


and activity into the sciences and the 
fine arts.” It is interesting and im 
portant to remember at the centennial 


of his abdication, his recognition of the 
fact that “the sciences which do honor 
to the human mind, and the arts which 
embellish life 
achievements 


and perpetuate great 
for posterity, should be 
especially honored under free govern- 


ments.” 








Paris into a school, the Lycée Bona- 


SOCIAL FORCES 
AND RURAL 
WELFARE 


William H. Slingerland’ 


OR many years the vision of the so- 
F service 

tered the city environs. 
Here apparently was found the natural 
and rightful field of altruistic endeavor; 
and to only a limited number came any 


cial world has been cen- 


upon and its 


conviction that it was not the only one 
A few years ago some one looked intel 
ligently out over the rural world, and 
noting its social, educational and relig- 
ious condition, cried out: “This view is 
in its way as wonderful as any I have 
seen looking cityward; the need of wel 
work is proportionately as 
great, and the duty of altruistic effort 
as clearly shown as by the necessities 
which we have seen and to which we 
have ministered in city life!” 

It is not because social philanthropists 
have counted the rural problem insig- 
nificant that they have neglected it. It 
simply has been unseen, hence uncon- 
sidered. They have been so intent in 
their view of the city that they have 
turned around to observe the 
needs of the country. The attention of 
social leaders has been concentrated up- 
on the development of the city work. 
They have been making plans and outlin- 
ing methods. They have been training 
workers finances. These 
things have taken all of their time and 
energy. Now that of welfare 
work are a little more defined, and the 
machinery running somewhat smoothly, 


fare here 


never 


and collecting 


systems 





*Special Agent, Department of Child-Help- 
ing of the Russell Sage Foundation 
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they are able to lift their eyes from the 
great city problems, look out over the 
ural regions, and study the needs there 
located. 

The great National Conference of 
Charities and Correction recently has 
given some slight recognition to the 
need and importance of country work. 
At the session in Seattle in 1913 the 
writer presented a paper on “The Need 
of Child Welfare Work in Rural Com- 
munities.” This was reinforced by many 
gporadic and incidental references to 
rural work by many other speakers. It 
is safe to believe that rural social wel- 
fare matters hereafter will be given much 
larger attention by the Conference. 

The subjects of philanthropic effort 
are the same whether they dwell in 
tities with 10,000 people to the square 
mile, or in sparsely settled regions, with 
averages of 10 to 40 people to the square 
mile. Close contiguity is not necessary 
to consanguinity. Our brother may 
dwell in the next flat or miles away, 
across the prairie or through the forest; 
but he is our brother still. Our neigh- 
bor, in the good Samaritan sense, may 
live in a hut on a lone hillside, as well 
as in the crowded tenement of a great 
city. Our duty is not done until the 
hand of help is outstretched to the one 
as freely as to the other. I hold that 
because it has been shown that the need 
in proportion to population is about the 
same in the country as in the city, the 
duty laid upon the social worker ‘s 
equally imperative. 

It is well to realize that the country 
problem is great in its relations and di- 
mensions. Also that while it may shrink 
in relative importance, as the cities in- 
crease, it is bound to absolutely increase 
in size and importance for years, per- 
haps for generations. Many, especially 
city people, do not realize that the rural 
population of our country still exceeds 
the urban. The United States census 
of 1910 gave the proportions as 46 per 
cent for the cities and 54 per cent for 
the country. This means that there 
were 6,725,500 more people in our rural 
communities than in all of our cities 
If there is any equity in our average 
duty to city and country people, the very 
excess of numbers calls loudly for im- 
mense future effort in the rural regions. 

It is true that all through our history 
there has been a constantly increasing 
percentage of our population in cities. 
Doubtless the same tendency will con- 
tinue. It is very likely that before the 
close of the present decade half of our 
population will be urban. It is the nor- 
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mal course of modern civilization. But 
at the same time our rural population 
will increase by several millions, and all 
of our country problems will be larger 
than they are today. The sooner we 
begin definite work for the improvement 
of rural conditions, the better it will be, 
not only for the individuals and fami- 
lies aided and elevated, but also for the 
welfare of the entire Nation. 

Let us realize that until organic chem- 
istry can supply food suitable for human 
needs by direct transformation from the 
natural elements, we must continue to 
depend upon the produce of farm, or- 
chard, garden, and pasture, to sustain 
life. The city needs and depends upon 
the country far more than the country 
needs and depends upon the city. Both 
food supplies and a large part of the 
raw materials for manufactures are de- 
rived from the country districts. The 
greater the city population the greater 
its demand upon the country; and for 
that very reason the greater the coun- 
try population required to meet those 
demands. Localities in the country may 
change, mines may be worked out, the 
fertility of the soil may decline, the 
production of raw materials may fail, 
and the local population decrease ; but it 
or its equivalent only moves to some 
more fertile and productive region, and 
continues to meet the city demand. 
Nothing is more certain than that we 
shall always have a great and important 
social problem in rural communities. 

Another phase of the relative coun- 
try and city population is of great inter- 
est. Cities may expand indefinitely; but 
country populations are necessarily lim- 
ited. Immense factories whose enlarge- 
ment is unlimited, require many people 
near their plants. All improvements in 
transportation facilities, and the 
strengthening of the bonds of friendship 
between nations, greatly increase the 
possibilities of city expansion. Only in 
a very much smaller degree, and gen- 
erally in an indirect way, do such things 
affect the country. The city can inter- 
change trade, dispose of surplus pro- 
ducts, create and supply new wants, and 
in many ways directly enlarge its work 
and population by such inter-communica- 
tion. The country enlarges on such ac- 
counts principally through a greater 
city demand for its food products, or 
for raw materials which the city sends 
abroad in finished articles for use or 
adornment. 

The rural regions, especially those de- 
voted to agriculture, cannot utilize a 
large population. Beyond certain limits 
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extra people, even capable workers, are 
not a help but a burden. There is a 
saturation point, as in atmospheric hu- 
midity, and when it is reached the extra 
people are precipitated upon the cities 
or into the relatively less closely popu- 
lated rural regions. Modern methods 
and the use of labor-saving machinery 
tend to hasten saturation; but on the 
other hand increased city demand and 
what are called “intensive” systems of 
cultivation, which double or treble the 
ordinary output, tend to delay satura- 
tion and increase the number who can 
wisely and profitably remain in the 
rural regions. The one force will large- 
ly offset the other, and we can expect 
our future rural population to equal or 
exceed the number per square mile now 
found in our fully settled states. 

It should be remembered that the 
point of saturation was long ago reached 
in many rural communities of our coun- 
try. Thousands of the brightest and 
best of our country young people have 
gone to the cities seeking the opportuni- 
ties denied them, not as many have 
thought by the paucity of country con- 
ditions, but by the fact that in each lo- 
cality only so many could work to ad- 
vantage. Other thousands have emigrat- 
ed to the newer states, and have devel- 
oped the great empires of the west. In 
time all of these will reach the satura- 
tion point, and their rural people will 
be forced to seek in cities or elsewhere 
new locations and opportunities. 

All this is very important in its _rela- 
tions to rural work, whether social, edu- 
cational or religious. The relative de- 
cline of our rural population in brain, 
energy and character would not affect 
those only who dwell in the country. It 
would also affect materially the physical, 
mental and moral condition of all the 
cities. Lower the grade of the producer 
in this and coming ages, and you will 
greatly diminish the amount and quality 
of production. Abase the quality of the 
surplus population of the rural regions, 
and you precipitate a depressing force 
into the city civilization. Degrade the 
character of the countryman, and the 
result will inevitably be an increase of 
vagrancy and criminality in the city. 
The two are inextricably bound to- 
gether. The dictates of personal selfish- 
ness here unite with the highest im- 
pulses of altruism to demand adequate 
attention to the needs of all, whether 
they live within or outside of the cities 

Mr. William T. Cross, now Secretary 
of the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, in a paper upon “Unity 
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in Child-Helping Service,” said: “The 
presentation of the needs of child wel- 
fare work in rural communities reveals 
the fact that much of the child problem 
is due to its social setting. It is social 
conditions which we have in mind, and 
not the nature of the child, when we 
differentiate the city from the country 
problem.” The differentiating difficul- 
ties must be overcome. The social un- 
likeness of urban and rural people is in 
degree rather than in kind. There are 
deficiencies due to extent of territory, 
scattered population, and the lack of co- 
hesive social elements. In some way in 
spite of these we must find practical 
ways of applying to rural districts the 
best city humanitarian 
work. 


methods of 


There are two lines of effort which 
must be followed in rural uplift. Reme- 
dial agencies will endeavor to heal the 
ills which now exist, and preventive 
agencies will develop better social con- 
ditions. The two are measurably paral- 
lel, they even coalesce at some points, 
and therefore must be considered to- 
gether in any program of rural advance- 
ment. 

The remedial agencies will include 
wise and adequate aid for the poor; the 
rescue of homeless and endangered chil- 
dren; the segregation of the feeble- 
minded, the epileptic and the insane; the 
relief of the chronically diseased, and 
other similar matters. He who supposes 
that there is no need of special and 
scientific effort in regard to such things 
in country districts, can be convinced by 
a brief study of rural conditions in any 
state of the Union 


The preventive and constructive agen- 
cies are even more important. The sani- 
tation of homes, the abolition of the 
saloon, the removal of immoral and 
criminal elements, and other preventive 
measures should be advocated and en- 
forced. Greater educational advantages 
must be given to the country child, not 
in distant city centers, but within daily 
reach of the parental home. Social and 
literary facilities must be provided to 
brighten and diversify country life 
Strongest and most necessary of all, 
and central in every scheme of rural 
advancement, must be the sanctions and 
I hold that lack- 
ing the conserving and elevating power 
of religion, either city or country life 
will degenerate, and even the strongest 
civilization Svch are 


influences of religion. 


speedily decay 


the examples of the past, and the ten- 
dencies of today 


Faith in God, and an 
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effort to conform life to His revealed 
will, are the strongest forces of which 
we know, to give purpose to personality 
and to develop stable and elevated char- 
acter. Therefore, in my judgment the 
country church must be revitalized and 
modernized, and made the inspirational 
leader in all rural social development. 
The study of social forces and rural 
welfare is only just begun. Every month 
sees some addition to the available ma- 
terial out of which a general social pro- 
gram for rural elevation will ultimately 
be built. As yet rural social work, up- 
on a scientific basis, and on any large 
unknown. But the day is at 
rural welfare will have as 
definite and complete recognition as 1s 
now given to the welfare of the cities. 
The city is compact; it presents a so- 
cial face that can photo- 
The country is broadly ex- 
tended, and its people are scattered; no 
lens yet made is wide-angled enough to 
give us a clear vision of the country 
problem. But the staff photographers 
of the philanthropic world are going out 
for observations. Their cameras are 
clicking up the lanes and down the val- 
leys, in the villages and in the larger 
towns. Soon we shall have a whole 
gallery of pictures and will be able from 
them to locate bases of action and de- 
duce adequate programs for rural wel- 
fare work 


THE PRESENT POLITICAL 
SITUATION IN ITALY 


Giovanni Terzano* 


scale, is 


hand when 


easily be 
graphed. 


T the end of the discussion on the 

Lybian War which has occupied 

the Italian Chamber of Deputies for 

several weeks, it not be out of 

place to stop a moment to make a few 
considerations. 

1. The 
Cirenaica has been recognized a neces- 
sity almost unanimously. 
cialists, one of them the philosopher, 
Arturo Labriola, have defied all their 
companions by their vigorous speeches 
favorable to the enterprise. The 261 
votes gathered by the Cabinet in its 
favor would have been still 
merous if the voting had concerned only 
the Lybian War as an historical neces- 
Sity. 


may 


occupation of Tripoli and 


Even two So- 


more nu- 


But it involved the acceptation of 
all the operations of the Government 
during the war and to this many who 
had spoken in favor of the enterprise 
refused to give their votes. The discus- 


*Instructor in Italian and Spanish 
Chautauqua Summer Schools 


in the 








sion has, therefore, showed many @& 
rors which were made in conducting 
the war which, however, do not affeg 
the valor of the soldier. Sey. 
eral orators have paid their tributes 


the energy and constancy of our army, 


Italian 


2. The notable exception in not recog. 
nizing the necessity of the war wit 
Turkey has been that of the Socialist 
As a party they have always beg 
against this as they are against all war 
that are not of defense. Now I gy 
that this is noteworthy in America be 
cause of the prejudices that there ma 
be in many against Socialism. In Italy 
the Socialist Party includes some of the 
best men of the House of Represents 
tives, and of the nation. I may, ther 
fore, be of the same opinion as Mr 
Stokes who said to me last summer a 
Chautauqua,“You have a fine work 
among the Socialists in Italy.” If the 
Socialists have been opposed to the war 
it was in the name of their principles 
which admit no division between people 
and people, and, therefore, no confliet 
incident between a 
Luzzatti, and 
Giolitti, the present chief of the gov 
ernment, @ propos of some promises 
which were made by the minister Sac 
chi and Tedesco, has shown an um 
favorable aspect of the new Italian pos 
sessions. There are in Italy lands like 
the Maremma in Tuscany, which are 
not cultivated because they ought first 
to be dried of the waters which cover 
them and render life pernicious to the 
inhabitants. “We must first attend to 
such work before spending our money in 
some similar work in Africa where the 
chances of success are small.” This 
has been the cry of Luzzatti, a man of 
high character, and of many othets 

The Socialists, with their opposition 
to the ministry during the present dis 
cussion, hope to cause its fall but not 
even the Giolitti-Luzzatti incident to 
which I have alluded has brought to pass 
the crisis. Will the present ministry 
live much longer? At present there is 
no answer to the question. The parties 
opposed to the present Cabinet are now 
placing their hope in the coming dit 
cussion of a law demanding a civil mar 
riage before the religious ceremony. 
This will probably show how may 
deputies were elected last October on the 
formal condition that they would not 
vote for any law like the approval of 
divorce, contrary to the interests of the 
Church. 


3. A clamorous 


former Prime Minister, 
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C.L. S.C. ROUND TABLE 


In the 
(C. L. S. C.) Classical, 


are covered in a four years’ 


Home Reading of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 
English, American, and Continental European subjects 
course of which each year is complete 


in itself. 


The Round Table Department contains study helps and other items of interest. 


The required reading in this magazine is on pages 627-630 inclusive. 





Library, Oberlin, Ohio 
CLASS POEM OF C. L. S. C., 1914 The reader who sent to the Round 
The Dick Cl] Table the post card, “Young China,” 
— which adorned The Chautauquan of 
THE HIGHER GOOD March 7, writes—early in February— 
that she is having a vacation because 


Father, I will not ask for wealth or 
fame 

Though once they would have joyed my 
carnal sense, 

I shudder not to bear a hated name, 

Wanting all wealth, iy sole 
defense. 


But give me, Lord, eyes to behold the 


myself 


truth; 

A seeing sense that knows the eternal 
right; 

A heart with pity filled, and gentlest 
ruth; 

\ manly faith that makes all darkness 
light ; 

Give me the power to labor for man- 
kind ; 

Make me the mouth of such as cannot 
speak ; 

Fyes let me be to groping men and 
blind ; 

A conscience to the base; and to the 
weak 

Let me be hands and feet; and to the 
foolish, mind; 


And lead still farther on such as Thy 
kingdom seek 
— Theodore Parker. 


of the Chinese New Year and that she 
had been planning for some time to 
spend it making up some back Chau- 
tauqua She enclosed some 
violets which ended their long journey 
with almost as brilliant a color as they 


reading 


began it. 
*** 


Some of the members of the Bristol, 


Tennessee, Circle have received their 


ay 8 


aroused interest in other people in the 


S. C. certificates whose beauty has 
town. The Circle is doing the year's 
work with constantly renewed zeal 
> > > 

The two C. L. S. C. circles of George 
Kentucky, united to 
Chautauqua Day on 
Bishop Vincent's birthday. 


town, celebrate 
February 23, 
The 
ing was held in a central place in a well 
arranged Chau- 
tauqua banners and pictures of Bishop 


meet 


building with several 
Vincent in conspicuous places. Although 
the weather was cold, the ground cov- 
ered with snow and a strong east wind 
blowing there were between 75 and i100 
present. “We were indeed glad to have 
an opportunity to speak 


to sO many 








about the Chautauqua movement and 
what has accomplished by it” 
Handsomely printed programs show that 
the president of Georgetown College and 
the pastor of the Christian Church togk 
part. 


been 


*_* * 
An S. H. G. has been organized jy 
Los Angeles, California. Mrs. A. 
Martin is vice-president. The treasurer, 


Mrs. Etta Vincent Rohrer, C. L. § € 

‘04, was a delegate from the Chautay. 

qua Woman’s Club to the General Fed. 

eration of Women’s Clubs in 1972, 
*** 


“We of the Santa Cruz C. L. §. ¢€ 
belong to the Dickens Class,” writes a 
member, “and we think our motto, “The 
voice of Time calls to man, “Advance,”’ 
is one of the very best. But who could 
be a Chautauquan and not ‘Advance?” 

*_* * 

The Chautauquans of Edelweiss Cir. 
cle of Mt. 
reading 


Vernon, 
the Scripture selections 
taken from Paul’s letters to the Greeks 
and the accounts of 
and its The riot at 
Ephesus was a recent selection 

The Circle has been making a spe- 
cialty of an enlarged vocabulary ly 
looking up difficult words encountered 
in the readings. 


New York, have 
been 
his journeys in 


Greece colonies. 


Each member is sup. 
posed to bring two words to every meet- 
ing. The Circle has also been studying 
the Greek alphabet and has been inter 
ested in the study of the International 
Sunday School lessons in the original 
Greek, as described in The 
quan a few weeks ago 


Chautat- 


** * 

The Mt. Vernon people, always prat 
tical, have been studying examples @ 
local public buildings of the Doric, Cor 
inthian and 
and 
the 
ceived by a 


orders 
these all 
Parthenon 


Ionic Few weft 
reported onic. \ fine 


view of has 


been re 
member 


visiting Athens. 


from a cousin 


In a quiz on the great Roman satit- 


ists a prize was awarded to the mem 
ber who answered the greatest number 


of questions. 
In honor of Americat 
whose birthdays had recently been cele 


two famous 


brated, Chancellor Vincent and Long 
fellow, double quotations were called 
for in response to roll call. A brie 





sketch of the Chancellor's life was reaé 

A program of a March meeting term 
inated gaily with a new Chautauau 
game of American characters 
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INDIANS AND THE FLAG 


Dr. Joseph Kossuth Dixon, author 
of “The Vanishing Race,” which tells 
the wonderful and tragic history of 
the American Indians, has_ recently 
returned from an expedition to all 
the 189 Indian tribes in the United 
States. To each tribe Dr. Dixon car- 
ried an American flag, bringing it to 
them as a symbol of the new brother- 
hood which from henceforth this coun- 
try hopes to extend to the Red Man. 

The Indian, says Dr. Dixon, is a 
man of mysticism, a lover of symbols. 
Every little change in the inscrutable 
face of Nature is to him full of deeper 
meaning. The cloud in the sky, the 
wind in the grass, the flight of a bird, 
the behavior of an insect—all these 
tiny and intimate movements on the 
world-face are to him as smiles or 
frowns. And so Dr. Dixon, in present- 
ing the Stars and Stripes to the In- 
dians, wisely made use of a symbolism 
which proves him no less an instinctive 
poet than the Red Man himself. 

This is the meaning of the Stars and 
Stripes, as spoken by Dr. Dixon: 

“The field of blue with the white 
stars you may see every clear night as 
you look into the great dome above 
your heads. 

“It is the only flag in the world that 
takes Heaven and earth and man to 
symbolize. This makes. out of it an 
eternal flag, and we ought to be etern- 
ally loyal to it. 

“I therefore dedicate the American 
flag to justice, mercy and fair play to 
the North American Indian. 

“The flag is more than a piece of 
colored bunting. The red stripe in its 
folds is symbolized by the red blood in 
your veins and mine, by the red glow 
in the sunset, by the red in your cere- 
monial pipe. 

“The white stripe finds a symbol in 
the white cloud that floats in the sky, 
in the white snow that drifts across 
the plains, in the purest thought that 
goes from your: heart to the Great 
Mystery.” 





Novels are sweets. All people with 
healthy literary appetites love them— 
almost all women; a vast number of 
clear, hard-headed men, judges, bish- 
ops, chancellors, mathematicians, are 





Notorious mnovel-readers, as well as 
young boys and sweet girls, and their 
kind, tender mothers. 

William Makepeace Thackeray. 
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TALK ABOUT BOOKS 


Tue Art oF THE SHORT Story. By Carl 
H. Grabo. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

Mr. Grabo is well known to Chautau- 

quans as a former assistant editor of 

The Chautauquan and editor of The 

Chautauquan Daily. In “The Art of the 

Short Story” he has gathered the fruits 

of his work as Instructor in English in 

the University of Chicago. Of books 
based on short-story analysis there are 
many, and each has its constituency of 
student writers who look to it for first 
aid. Mr. Grabo’s readers will find an 
especially illuminating chapter on Types 
of Story Ideas and a careful discussion 
of Unity of Tone. The desirability of 
letting a story grow in the author’s 
mind after the first dash at it is a point 
seldom sufficiently emphasized as here. 

A too leisurely style mars the useful- 

ness of Mr. Grabo’s work as a hand- 

book. For the unhurried the volume 
has its own charm just to read. 


TELEPATHY OF THE CELESTIAL WORLD. 
By Horace C. Stanton. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company, $2 net. 

Dr. Stanton’s book of over 450 pages 
has been written to express his belief 
that psychic phenomena here are but 
foreshadowings of our transcendent 
faculties hereafter. He has gathered 
evidences from psychology and Scrip- 
ture that the celestials can instantane- 
ously and freely communicate across 
distances indefinitely great. So much 
the title page promises. The volume 
differs from the usual treatment of 
psychological phenomena in advancing 
from a discussion of the scientific as- 
pect not to occultism and theosophy but 
to an exhibition “of what Inspiration 
fas expressed in the Bible] interpreted 
by Psychical Sc‘ence, reveals about the 
psychic power which the saints are to 
enjoy in their future state.” This new 
light, the author asserts, “is all con- 
firmatory of the old orthodox system of 
belief.” The author presents a great 
mass of material which makes interest- 
ing reading. 


Tre Messace or New Tuovucnt. By 
Ahel Leichton Allen. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $1.25 
net 

This “Message” has been written in an- 

swer to the often asked trio of ques- 

tions: What is New Thought? Where- 
in does it differ from the orthodox re- 
ligions? What is the line of divergence 
between New Thought and Christian 
Science? New Thought, according to 
the author, is a title applied to the re- 
statement of old philosophical thought 
in terms of modern life and psychology 
and science. New Thought is a con- 
dition of growth. It is an attitude of 
mind and not a cult. The principal 
cleavage between the orthodox theolo- 
gians and the New Thought adherents 
is cavsed by the reluctance of the mod- 
ern orthodox to accept the immanence 


of God which was taught by the early 
Fathers of the Church. In New Thought 
the divinity of all men is affirmed from 
Christ’s teaching of the unity of God 
and man and from the conception of a 
divine intelligence permeating the uni- 
verse. This unity is the basic fact in 
the philosophy of New Thought. While 
New Thought is an advancing, pro- 
gressive idealism Christian Science is 
an extreme or absolute idealism which 
declares matter to be an “illusion of the 
human belief.” Mr. Allen makes a care- 
ful comparison of the two philosophies, 
admitting that Christian Science has 
performed a most valuable service to 
man by breaking over creeds and dog- 
mas, but regretting the tendency which 
he sees toward limiting development. 
“New Thought proclaims a religion for 
today, a religion of life, a constructive 
religion, a religion founded on the high- 
est principles of morality, a religion 
that brings man into harmony with na- 
ture and God.” Written with calmness 
and restraint, this book will interest peo- 
ple of all beliefs. 


Miss Bitty Marriep. By Eleanor H. 


Porter. Boston: The Page Com- 
pany. $1.25. 

“Miss Billy Married” follows “Miss 
Billy” and “Miss Billy’s Decision.” 


Miss Billy, married, is so happy that 
she maintains a home for others less 
fortunate than she, to use up some of 
her overflowing happiness. She fails 
ignominiously as a cook, and then sets 
herself determinedly to conquer the cul- 
inary art. She bravely overcomes her 
jealousy of her husband’s painting. As 
a mother, the world revolves around 
one tiny infant, until she perceives the 
error of her ways. The reader is bound 
to love Miss Billy. She is charming 
and human. 


Atma’s Junior Year. By Louise M. 
Breitenbach. Boston: The Page Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

Alma’s Junior Year is the third in The 
Hadley Hall Series by the same author. 
Alma is the leaven that leaveneth the 
lump. She conquers the selfish girl by 
her own sweet unselfishness. She helps 
to bring the self-conscious girl out of 
her shell. She is a veritable ray of sun- 
shine. No less interesting than Alma 
are the other characters of the book 
each in her own way charming and 
full of human faults just as real girls 
are. All girls at boarding school have 
glad, joyous times. The Hadley girls 
have their full share, and the reader, 
with boarding school either ahead or 
behind or missed altogether, can live 
for a while with these girls, and trans- 
fer a little of their effervescent happi- 
ness into his own life. 


Tue Rear Buty Sunpay. By Elijah 
P. Brown, D.D. New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. $1.15. 

Mr. Brown was closely associated with 

Mr. Sunday in his evangelistic work, 


















Become A. men in Ww yer 


with small salaries and no futvcre who need only our train- 

ing to hecome successful Le wyers. Thedemand for Law- 

ers is increasing daily—Law is becoming a vital factor 

nm every businese—larre firms are sec wy tent 
li 


Lawyers for their regular staff,and are willing to pay 


“YOU Can Be a Lawyer NOW 


It is no longer complex—no education required beyond 
the ability to read and write intelligently, Our instruc- 
tion is written in plain language— it is the combined know- 
ledge of the world’s famous legal experts— Professors of 
Law in such big resident colleges as Univ, of Wis., Univ. 
of Chicago, Harvard, Univ. of Mich., N, Western Univ., 
and Univ. of Nebraska. It is recognized asthe foremost 
home-stady Law method by America's greatest al and 
educational authorities —it is the erty method used in col- 
jezes. Advanced—simplified —different absolutely from 
all others—completely covering every branchof American 

awe. It is like having great Professors in your home. 

Learning Law by our method is fascinating— interest ing 

you will never give it up until you have completed it. 


We Train You At Home ail! 
in spare (ime. You don’t give up 
your present position, income or pleasures. Makes no 
diference where you live, what you work at, how small 
your income or how little time you_have. @ cort is 
emall—we make payments easy. Some of America’s 
greatest Lawyers learned at home in spare time. 

Weenroll more students evcry morth than any other 
university home-study Law school in the world. is is 
astrong, conservative, reliable institution—the largest, 
oldest and most complete of its kind onearth. Our one 


uates hold highest records and s bare 

ony . We guarantee oach you FREE until 

cuccesstul. This is the school that showsactual resulta 
makes no statements it can’t prove. Dipioma 


ives you a recognized standing. 
e Big Special Offer 
w rar 7 If youenroll now we 
send our com 


lete, 
standard, authoritative Law Library— 14 volumes of Amer- 
jean Law and Procedure, completely covering, every 
branch of Law—a massive handsome set; over 6,000 pages, 
15,000 illustrative cases; a $50,000 ar ick for FREE 
ri » 
Two Great FREE wiry of Valuable Law 
Guide’’—a book that shows you how to start right— how 
some of America’s most , — aa Lawyers succeeded 
a book everybody should have ee 
We willalso send a copy of our famous book, ““EVI- 
DENCE” —evidence of the success of our students and 
the superiority of our method of home-training. Both 
of these books are FREE. 


$100 Tuition 
Credit—FREE 


te at once and learn how, for a very limited time, you 
ee secure a £100 Tuition Credit Certificate Free. 
An LL B The State of Illinois author- 
ome ° ° ‘zea us to confer on our grad- 
uates the Degree of Bachelor of Laws (LL. B.). 
successful man had to make his start sometime—some- 
This is your opportunity to enter a dignified, lucra- 
tive profession. Malt he coupon at once for convincing 
facts —don't put it off any longer. 
La Salle Extension University, Dept. 862 Chicago, Ill. 
a c  , 
[Uo satte Exteasion University Dent. 088 Ciieage, m. 
Please send me FREE y of your two hooks, 
“EVIDENCE” and VALUABLE LAW GUIDE at 
once. Also explain how I can secure a $100 Tuition 
Credit FREE 
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CHAUTAUQUA - POST - CARDS 


Artistic colored views of Amphitheater, 


Colonnade, Denominational Houses, 
Arcade, Hall of Philosophy, The Pier, 
Chautauqua Lake, ete. etc. A dozen 
of these Chautauqua Views makes a 
fine collection. j30c per dozen postpaid 
CHAUTAUQUA BOOK - STORE 


The Chautauquan 








The Way to 
Health 
is the 
Good Health 
Way 


The way to ill health, to disease, 
is through bad 
eating—through pure food eaten 
the wrong way—through bad 
food eaten the bad way— 
through bad food eaten the right 
way. 


to inefficiency, 


To constipation alone is 
due 90 per cent of all chronic 
disease — neurasthenia, Bright's 
disease, hardening of the arteries, 
high blood-pressure, colitis, gall- 
headaches, de- 


pression, skin disorders, etc. 


stones, mental 


Good Health 


Magazine 


Tells you how to choose the right 
food, how to eat it, how much to 
eat, when to eat, and why to eat. 
It also tells you how to reinforce 
right habits of eating by right 
right habits 
right habits of play, 
right habits of breathing, right 
habits of sleeping. It 


habits of exercise, 
of work, 


is indeed 
a complete guide to the efficient 
and the zestful life. Subscription 
$1.00 a year; ten cents a copy. 

To Chautauquan Newsmagazine 
readers we make this special of- 
fer: with every one-dollar sub- 
scription to GOOD HEALTH 
MAGAZINE, we will send abso- 
lutely free of charge, one copy 
of “Constipation: How to Cure 
It," a new book by the Editor, 


J. H. Kellogg, M.D. 


GOOD HEALTH MAGAZINE 
Dept. C. Battle Creek, Mich. 








and Mr. Sunday has this to say of the 
book. “This book has been written 

a friend who has known me nearly aij 
my Christian life. He has brought fg 
the task a ripe experience as a Chris 
tian, an evangelist and a literary may 
The reader will find he has performed 
his duty well. Other books may pur. 
port to give a history of my life and 
work, but this alone has been prepared 
with my sanction and permission” 
Billy Sunday’s life is unique and full of 
interest, and the simple and direct style 
used by Mr. Brown makes of it a fap. 
cinating story, The narrative, together 
with the excerpts from the preachers 
sermons and the description of his 
methods of work, charms, instructs and 
inspires 


KIRSTIN 
ton: 
$1.00 

This is a dramatic version of the story 

by Hans Christian Anderson. Kirstin 

the sea nymph wished to become hy 
man that she might win immortality, 

Through love for a human being she 

ge her wish. The play is in grace 

u 


_ By Alice Cole Kleene. Bos. 
Sherman, French and Company, 


verse, with beautifully arranged 
tableaux 

On THE SeaBoarD. By August Strind- 

berg. Translated from the Swedish 


by Elizabeth Clarke Westergren. Cin 
cinnati: Stewart and Kidd Company, 
$1.25 net 

In this powerful romance of the Baltic 
Islands, Mr. Strindberg has delineated 
a character of great beauty and strength, 
in which his own personality is reflect- 
ed. The hero is an independent thinker, 
indomitable, self-reliant, knowing how to 
make a friend of adversity, and seeki 

to attain a perfect morality, so that hi 
deeds may not violate the rights of 
others. 

The book contains many vivid descrip. 
tions of sea and shore. These, how 
ever, have suffered in translation 
Throughout the book the translator, in 
her straining after literalness, has over- 
looked English idiom and committed 
many grammatical errors and rhetorical 
faults 


Art in Maine 

In the Walker Art Building in Bruns 
wick housed the collections of 
Bowdoin College. They include origit- 
al objects of Greek and Roman Classical 
Hellenistic including 
statuettes Myrina, 
and from the 
earliest periods on, glass-making, silvef 
and “brass” coins, Greek and Roman 
down to 600 A. D., and various examples 
of the minor arts. The coins include 4@ 
Syracusan tetradrachm of the best pert 
od, the vases a fine amphora of 49 
B. C., the statuettes a rarely beautifal 
“Tanagra.” 


ire 


art in sculpture, 


from Tanagra and 


vase-making decoration 
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Personalia 


Shailer Mathews, Director of Relig- 
jous Work at Chautauqua, New York, 
gave an address before the Baptist 
preachers of Brooklyn on March 23. 


Mrs. Evans of Boston, 
member of the Massachusetts Minimum 
Wage Commission, who was at Chautau- 
qua in 1913, spoke before the City Club 
at luncheon recently on “The Minimum 
Wage in Practice.” 


Glendower 


*89's Quarter Centennial 

Next summer is the time when the 
Argonaut Class, C. L. S. C., celebrates 
the Return of Jason from his Search for 
the Golden Fleece. The celebration will 
not develop through a formal program 
but will take the form of a general and 
prolonged good time rising to such oc- 
casional heights as a Class Banquet. The 
president, Rev. W. A. Hutchins of Camp 
Point, Illinois, will be there. The first 
vice-president, Rev. J. E. Rudisill, of 
Columbus, Ohio, is qualifying as cheer 
leader. The trustees, Dr. S. Hamilton 
Day, and the treasurer, Mrs. S. Hamil- 
ton Day, are planning to be strictly at- 
tending to duty all summer. Mrs. J. H. 
Grifith, the second vice-president, who 
is enjoying a trip around the world, ex- 
pects to add to the entertainment of the 
Class by describing the Judson Centen- 
nial in Burma in which she has 
participating. Miss E. Louise Savage, 
class secretary, whose address is “The 
Poinciana,” 434 West 120th Street, New 
York City, will be glad to hear from al) 
members of ’89 who propose to be at 
Chautauqua, New York, next summer, 
or who are planning local celebrations. 


been 


A sprig of mint by the wayward brook, 
A nibble of birch in the wood, 
A summer day, and love and a book, 
And I wouldn’t be king if I could. 
John Vance Cheney. 


Highways Club 


The suggestions of the following pro- 
gram are based on the current events 
discussed in the Highways and Byways 
of this number. 

1. Review in detail of the “New Is- 
sue.” 

2, Comparison of Germany's Unem- 
ployment Methods and England’s as 
described by Percy Alden in The 
Chautauquan for December, 1910. 

3 Roll Call. My Favorite Magazine 
and Why I Like It. 

4 Report on possibilities of co-opera- 
tion between Chautauquans and the 
Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. in our com- 
munity. 
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DINNERS AND LUNCHEONS—Dinner 
housewife. 


A full Course Dinner—The Ease of a 


Holiday, and Special Occasions. 


Loving Cup. 


taining in the 
Suppers. 


cellaneous Parties. 


cellaneous Tea Parties. 


books need never want for ideas. 


year for $1.7s. 





Books on Entertaining 


“The Home Library of Entertaining,”” Compiled by Paul Pierce, 
Editor, ‘“‘The National Food Magazine” 


These books are bound in durable board covers and following is a partial list of contents: 
iven for the convenience of the busy 
How to send the Invitation— 
and Luncheons, with Menus and Recipes—Simple Menu—-More Elaborate Menu— 
Course Dinner—Luncheon 
Luncheon—More Elaborate Luncheon—Dinners and Entertainments jor Patrioti 
“Ice Breakers,” Suggestions for Dinner, Menu an 
Place Cards, Table Stories, Toasts, Table Decorations. 
Hints to the Hostess—Don’t for the Table—The Emergency Mistress—Passing the 


SUPPERS—Chafing-Dish Suppers—German, 
odern Apartment—Suppers for Special Occasions— 


BREAKFASTS AND TEAS—Breakfasts at High Noon—Typical Breakfast Menus— 
Bride-Elect Breakfasts—-Bon-Voyage Breakfasts—Spring and Autumn Breakfasts. 
The Modern Five O'clock Tea—Scotch Teas—Japanese Teas—Valentine Teas—Miés- 


PARTIES AND ENTERTAINMENTS—Card Parties—Parties for Patriotic, Holiday 
and Special Occasions—Dancing Parties and Cotillions—Children’s Parties—Mis- 
Unique Ideas for Teas. 


The Hostess who possesses the “National Food Magazine” and these 
The instructions are so unique and 
original as to merit the appreciation of the most exacting. 
alike helpful to the experienced hostess and the novice, and are valuable 
to the invited guests as to the hostess. 


HOW TO GET THE BOOKS. The books will be sent, post paid, for 50 cts. 
we will send to any address, Post Paid, the complete set of four volumes and will 
enter your name as a subscriber to “National Foo 

We will send any one of the books and “National 


National Food Magazine $1.50 a Year; Canadian $1.75 a Year; Foreign $2.00 a Year; 
1sc a Copy. Send for Sample. 


THE PIERCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., 45 W. 34th Street, New York 


ow to Serve in Proper Form, Dinners 


Menus—Simple 


Helps Over Hard Pilaces— 


Dutch and Bohemian Suppers—Enter- 


iscellaneous 
ig 


They are 


each, or 
Magazine” for one year for $3.00. 
y 


Food Magazine” for one 











L] a 
The WRITERS MAGAZINE 


A Journal of Information for Lit- 
erary Workers. Helps you Write, Re- 


write and Sell. 

Keeps you in Constant Touch with 
the Markets. 

No writer can afford to be without 
a copy on his desk. 


$1.50 a year. Trial subscription 3 
months 40 cents 


32 Union Square, East, New York City 














HAT SCHOOL 


There is on- 


ly one best 

school for each boy or girl. Write 

; fully what kind of ached you seek, 
location preferred, expense’ limit for school 


year, etc., and you wil 
catalogues of schools meeting the uire- 
ments indicated. Complete 250 page irec- 
tory of all schools and colleges in the United 
States, mailed for toc to cover postage. Edu- 


receive free of charge, 





| TOURS FOR GIRLS 7 
Through the wonderlands of 
EUROPE; Eight Countries; 
MOTOR TOUR rural England, 
Scotland; TYROL and DOLO- 
MITES; Munich Opera Festival. 
Enchanting Motor Tour in the 


Chateaux Country. 
MISS MIRIAM WELDON | 








Murray Hill Hotel, New York 








“Let Everybody Sing” 


is the title of Song No. 2 in 


SONGS OF PRAISE 





cational Aid Society, School Information 
Bureau, 1625-65 First National Bank Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 

ATTENTION! 


TEACHERS AND NORMAL GRADUATES— 


State of Washington has nearly 2,600 school 
districts, employing over 8,coo teachers. Open- 
ing of Panama Canal, Alaska, and Panama 
Exposition should increase population 40 per 
cent, Come to growing state. Arrange for 
position now. Our Teachers’ Directory gives 
general information and list of over 2,400 
school officers and clerks. Get Directory and 
write them. Price $: stpaid. Pacific Di- 
rectory Co., 629 Burke Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


THis is but one of the many rousing 
songs in this new collection of ex- 
Sunday School so Get a 
SONGS PRAISE and your 
singing will wake up. is life and 
tration in its music ; some of the most beautiful 
stirring songs you ever heard! Then, too, we 
publish a compicte Orch tien to the 
written by an artist in that line—a practical orches- 
tration that will attract and enthuse good players. 
Price, 30 cents; sample copy on appro Spect- 
men pages free. For further partic 


Fillmore Music House } Sircivnet!. One 





Use a 


Remington or Smith Premier 


Three 
Months 
For 


WE Will rent you an understroke model 6, 7, or 8 Remington Typewriter or 

understroke model Smith-Premier Typewriter for One-quarter of a year 
—THREE MONTHS—for $5.00—the most advantageous rental terms ever 
offered by the manufacturers. 


And if you wish to buy a machine at the end of this rental period, the 
rental money already paid will be credited upon your purchase. 


Rental Terms Visible Models 


Remington Monarch Smith Premier 
One Month $3.00 Six Months $15.00 


Paragon Ribbons. Red Seal Carbon Papers 


Recognized as the leading ribbon and carbon lines on the market 


Machine Catalogs and Supplies Booklet on Request. 


Remington Typewriter Co. 


(Incorporated) 
325-331 Broadway, New York 
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